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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. Office totally unfastened; chiefly in conse-|sure of several pounds’ weight of letters and 
quence of the use of what stationers are pleased | newspapers, a ‘ sub-president’ remarked— 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY to call ‘ adhesive’ envelopes. Many are virgin |* The faith the public bave in us is extraordi- 

‘ hg ‘ , ones, without either seal or direction ; and not|nary. Here is an article which is designed to 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. at few contain money. In Sir Francis Freel-| go safely to Dublin; yet not one single pre- 
ing’s time, the sum of 5000/, in bank notes | caution, except this thin piece of twine, is taken 
was found in a‘ blank.’ It was not till after | by the sender to ensure its preservation. Here, 
some trouble that the sender was traced, and again, is a pair of white satin shoes, fast losing 
the cash restored to him. Not long since, an | ‘their colour from friction with damp newspa- 
humble /post-mistress of an obscure Welc h| pers and the edges of books. The other day 


| post-town, unable to decypher the address on | the toe of a similar packet protruded from its 
All communications, except those relating immedi- | a letter, perceived on examining it, the folds | very thin casing, and the stamper not being 


ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be | «f geveral bank notes protruding from a torn | able to stop his hand in time, ornamented it, 
addressed to the Kditor. edge of the envelope. She securely re-enclos-| in vividly blue ink, with the words, * York, 

ed it to the secretary of the Post-office in St.| Feb. 1, 1850, D.” You will see by this Par- 
Martin’s-le-Grand ; who found the contents to liamentary Return of the articles found in the 


be 1500/., and the superscription too much | Dead- Letter Office what curious things are 


even for the hieroglyphic powers of the ¢ blind | trusted to our care.’ 
The friends were informed that 70,000,000 | clerk.’ Eventually the enclosures found their 


newspapers pass through all the post-offices | true destination. 


every year. Upwards of 80,000,000 news-| It is estimat®d that there lies, from time to| articles,—tooth-picks, tooth-files, fishing-flies, 
paper-stamps are distributed annually from|time, in the Dead-Letter Office, undergoing | an eye-glass, brad-awls, portraits, miniatures, 
the Stamp-Office ; but most of the London | the process of finding owners, some 11,0001. 'a whistle, corkscrews, a silver watch, a pair 
papers are conveyed into the country by early | annually, in cash alone. In July, 1847, for|of spurs, a bridle, a soldier’s discharge and 
trains, Ou the other hand, frequently the | instance—only a two months’ accumulation— | sailors’ register tickets, samples of hops and 
same paper passes through the post several |the post-haste of 4658 letters, all containing | corn, a Greek MS., silver spoons, gold thread, 
limes, which accounts for the small excess of | | property, was arrested by the bad superscrip- 


10,000,000 stamps issued over papers posted. lions of the writers. 


In weight, 187 tons of paper and print pass|afier a searching inquest upou each by that| knitting and lace, ‘ doll’s things,’ 

up ani down the ingenious ‘ lif? every week, | efficient coroner, the ‘blind clerk’—to the| variety of other articles, that would puzzle in- 
and thence to the uttermost corners of the | Post- Office Morgue. There were bank notes | genuity to conjecture. 
earth—from Blackfriars to Botany Bay, from ‘of the value of 10102., and money-orders for 


Subscriptions and Payments received by 
JOHN RICHARDSON, 
aT no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


oes . 


A Visit to the Post Offiee in London. 


(Concluded from page 338.) 





The obliging gentleman then produced the 
document. lis ‘lists showed, amongst other 





and a vast 


dinner, theatre, and pawn tickets, boxes of 
They were consigned—| pills, shirts, night-caps, razors, all sorts of 


the Strand to Chusan., 


in the well, traversed by the ascending and 
descending-room, and walked in by the visit- 
ers alierwards,—those enormous chambers, 
each with its hundreds of sorters busy over 


their hundreds of thousands of letters—those | 


dispatching places of a business that has the 
look of being never to be disposed of or clear- 
ed away—those silent receptacles of countless 
millions of passionate words, for ever pouring 
through them like a Niagara of language, and 


leaving not a drop behind—what description 


could present them? But when a sorter goes j employés is greater than they ought't 


home from these places to his bed, does he | 
dream of letters? When he has a fever does | 
he never find the Welch letters getting into | 
the Scotch divisions? And yonder dark, my s-| 
lerious, ground-glass balcony high up in the) 
wall, not unl ke a church or van without the | 


14072. 12s. But most of these ill-directed let- 


As to the rooms, revealed through gratings | ters contained coin in small sums, amounting 


to 3101. 9s. 7d. On the 17th of July, 1847, | 


there were lying in the Dead-Letier Office bills 
of Exchange for the immense sum of 40,410. | 
5s, 7d.! 

‘lL assure you,’ said a gentleman high in| 
this department, ¢ it is scarcely possible to take 
up a handful of letters without finding one with 
coin in it, despite the facilities afforded by the 
money-order system. All this is very dis- 
tressing tous, The temptation it throws in 
the way of sorters, carriers, and other humble 
o be sub- 
jected to. Seventy men have been dischar ged | 
for dishonesty from the District Office alone | 
during the past two years.’ 

‘ But the public do use the Money-Order| 
Office extensively ? 


This question was startlingly answered by | 


| ‘Besides carelessness we have to contend 
| against ignorance,’ was remarked as the visit- 
ers were introduced to the ‘ blind’ table, and 
io the hawk-eyed gentleman who presides at 
it. *He is provided, you perceive, with a 
small library of local and general Directories, 
| Court Guides, Army, Navy, and Clergy Lists ; 

and much he needs them, as will be seen by 
| the se fac-similes.’ Several transe ripts of cu- 
| riously addressed letters were then produced. 
|‘ Where would you or | have sént a letter 

For 
George Miller 

boy on board H MS 

Amphirticte Vallop 
a Razzor or Ellesware 


| certainly not to its proper destination, which 
turned out to be the * Amphitrite,” Valpa- 
lraiso, or elsewhere? Who but our friend 
here would have found out that another boy 


pipes—the screen from whence an unscen eye} reference to a Parliamentary Return whic | jin her Majesty’s naval service said to be on 


watches the sorters who are listening to temp. | 


tation—when he has a nightmare, does he 
never dream of that ? 





In an opposite side of the enormous apart. | 
ment, x» good space and a few oificials are|i 
devoted to repairing the carelessness of the | 


public, which is—in amount and extent— 


scarcely credible, Upon an average, 300 let. | 


| showed that there were issued and paid it 


England and Wales alone, during the he. 
which ended on the Sth of January, 1849 
6,852,911 Post-office orders for sums amount- 
ing to the enormous aggregate of 13,678,377 
3s. 1d. 

Taking up a thin card-board box of artifi- 
cial flowers, which had been shaken into the 


lers per day pass through the General Post-| form of ao irregular rhomboid, under the pres- 


' board 


H. M. Steem Frievkt 
| Vultur Uncon or els ware, 
belonged to the Steam Frigate Vulture, at 
| Hong Kong? Few would think that 
Mr. Weston 
Osburn Cottage 
Llawait 


y 
iF 
t 
(' 





vive 








was a neighbour of her Majesty, and lived at 
Osborne Cottage, Isle of Wight.’ 

The following additional epistolary puzzles 
were then read, amidst, as reporters say, ‘ loud 
laughter :’ 


Mr. Laurence 
New Land | 
Ivicum (High Wycombe). 


W. Stratton 
Commonly 
Ceald teapot 
(We presume as a total abstinence man.) | 
Weelin (Welwyn). 


Thom Hoodless 
3 St. Ann Ct 
Searhoo Skur (Soho Square). 
The ingenious orthographies Ratlifhaivai 
and Ratlef Fieway went straight to the proper 
parties in Ratcliffe Highway ; but it is a won- 
der how— 


Mr. Dick 
Bishop Cans 
ner the Wises 


got the letter, considering that his place of| 
abode was near Devizes, 

For the next specimen of spelling there is 
some excuse. ‘In England,’ says a French| 
traveller, ‘ what they write “ Greenwich,” they 
pronounce “ Grinitch.”’ ‘I much question,’ 
continued one of the amateur Post-Office in- 
spectors, ‘if either of us had never seen the 
name of the place to which the following su- 
perscription applies, that we should not have 
_ it nearly similar to the correspondent 
Co 

Peter Robertson 
2 Compney 7 Batilian 
Rolyl Artirian 
Owilige 
England. 

* Although the writer’s ear misled him 
grievously in the other words, he has recorded 
the sound into which we render Woolwich 
with curious correctness.’ 

‘Innocent simplicity baulks us as much as 
ignorance,’ remarked the head of the hiero-| 
glyphic department. ‘Here are one or two’ 
specimens of it :— 

To Mr. Michl 
Darcy 
In the town of 
England. 


‘A schoolboy sends from Salisbury, 


To My Uncle Jon 
in London. 


‘ Another addressed the highest personage | 
in the realm—no doubt on particular business 
—as 


Miss 
Queene Victoria 
of England,’ 

Whilst this amusement was going forward, | 
the bustle in the adjoining rooms had reached | 
its climax. It was approaching eight o'clock, 
and the men above stairs were delivering their | 
sacks at an incessant rate. These, filled! 
nearly to the mouth with newspapers, were| 


THE FRIEND. 


dragged to the tables, which the brass label 


its own, to have the letters inserted, 
The clock now struck eight, and the two 


visiters looked round in astonishment. Every- | 
thing is done on military principles to minute} 


time. The drill and subdivision of duties are 
so perfect, that the alternations throughout the 
day are high pressure and sudden collapse. 
At five minutes before eight the enormous 
offices were glaring with light and crowded with 
men; at ten minutes after eight there was 
hardly a light or a living being visible. 

‘ Perhaps, however,’ it was remarked as our 
friends were leaving the building, ‘ an invisi- 
ble individual is now stealthily watching be- 
hind the ground glass screen. Only the other 
day he detected [rom it a sorter secreting 140 
sovereigns.’ 

It is a deplorable thing that such a,place of 
observation should be necessary; but it is 
hardly less deplorable—and this should be 
most earnestly impressed upon the reader— 
that the public, now possessed of such conve- 
niences for remitting money, by means of Post- 
Office Orders and Registered Letters, should 
lightly throw temptation in the way of these 
clerks, by enclosing actual coin. No man 


jcan say that, placed in such circumstances 


from day to day, he could be steadfast. Many 
may hope they would be, and Q@elieve it; but 
none can be sure. It is in the power, how- 
ever, of every conscientious and reflecting 
mind, to make quite sure that it has no part in 
this class of crimes. ‘The prevention for this 
one great source of misery is made easy to the 
public hand; and it is the public’s bounden 
duty to adopt it. They who do not, cannot 
be blameless. 

Such is the substance of the information ob- 


tained by our friends before they took leave of 


the mighty heart of the postal system of this 
country. 


For‘ The Friend.” 
On the Increase of the Nail and the Hair in Man. 


Some curious facts respecting the increase 
of the nails and hair have lately been made 
public by 
appendages grow most sapidly when the per- 
spiration and other secretions are the greatest, 
being much more considerable in summer than 
in winter; while on the contrary, the growth 
and nutrition of the body are most rapid in 
cold weather, so that in some instances, the 
weight of man, as was observed by Sancto- 
rius, Liening, and Reil, is greatest in winter. 
According to Bertholdt, the same nail which 
is renewed in 132 days in winter, requires 
only 116 days in summer. The growth of 
the nails in children is more rapid than in 
adults, and slowest in the aged. The increase 
of those of the right hand is quicker than for 
the left: moreover it differs for the different 
fingers, and in an order corresponding with 
the length of the finger, being most rapid for 
the middle finger, nearly equally rapid for the 
two on either side of this, slower for the little 
finger, and slowest for the thumb. On the 
middle finger of the right hand the nail grew 
12 millimeters (47 hundredths of an inch) io 


Bertholdt, showing that these | 


108 days, and on the small finger of the left, 


| fastened to the corner of each bag marked as |9 millimetres (35 hundredths of an inch) in 


152 days. 

The growth of the hair is well known to be 
much accelerated by frequent cutting. It 
forms more rapidly in the day than at night, 
and in hot seasons than in cold. But it is 
difficult to determine the precise rates. 


——_«—s- 


For ‘* The Friend.”’ 


Absorption of Light and Heat by the Atmos- 
phere, 


By experiments with heliotropes (not the 
beautiful mineral of that name, nor yet the 
still more beautiful favourite familiar to our flow- 
er-loving readers, but circular mirrors of glass 
or metal used in surveying,) it has been found 
that the rays of the sun in passing through 
one mile of air near the surface of the earth, 
lose by absorption and reflection about one- 
sixteenth of their light, consequently as the 40 
or 50 miles of atmosphere above us may be 
taken equal to about 5,3, miles of homoge. 
nious air of the density of that lying next to 
the earth, the quantity of the sun’s light, (and 
probably heat also) that is intercepted in pass- 


|ing the shortest possible course through the 
| atmosphere,—i. e. from the zenith direct to 


the earth—is about one-third of the whole. 
When the sun is in or near the horizon, the 
proportion of the whole that is intercepted must 
be much greater. Hence it is, in great mea- 
sure, that the heat of the sun is the more en- 
durable the further he is from the zenith; and 
hence also we are able to gaze at that lumi- 
nary without discomfort to the eyes when he 
is near the horizon. 

W. S. Jacob, astronomer at Madras, in 
communicating the results of observations and 
experiments made by him on this subject, re- 
marks: * | was much astonished at first dis- 


covering that the air had so great absorbent 


powers, and many ideas are suggested by the 
fact. We see at once how easily many of the 


| planets may be rendered habitable to beings 


like ourselves, Mars may enjoy a tempera- 


| ture little inferior to our own, by having a less 


absorbent envelop ; and Venus may be kept as 
cool as we are, by having one more so.” 
LLN. 
— 


From Silliman's Journal of Seventh month. 
Climate of Australia. 


Climate of Australia; by Joun Govton, 
F. R.S., F. G. S., &c. (Vide Gould’s Birds 
of Australia; Jameson’s Jour. xlviii., 358.) 
—In a country of so vast extent as Australia, 
spreading over so many degrees of latitude, 
we might naturally expect to find much diver- 
sity in the climate, and such is really the case. 
Van Diemen’s Land, from its isolated and more 
southern position, is cooler, and characterized 
by greater humidity than Australia ; its vege- 
tationis therefore abundant, and its forests dense 
and difficult of access. The climate of the 


continent, on the other hand, between the 25th 
and 35th degrees of latitude, is much drier, 
and has a temperature which is probably 


higher than that of any other part of the world, 


the thermometer frequently rising to 110°, 
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110°, 





120°, and even 130° in the shade; and this 
high temperature is not unfrequently increased 
by the hot winds which sweep over the coun- 
try from the northward, and which indicate 
most strongly the parched and sterile nature 
of the interior. Unlike other hot countries, 
this great heat and dryness is unaccompanied 
by night-dews, and the falls of rain being un- 
certain and irregular, droughts of many 
months’ duration sometimes occur, during 
which the rivers and lagoons are dried up, the 
land becomes a parched waste, vegetation is 
burnt up, and famine spreads destruction on 
every side. It is easier for the imagination to 
conceive than the pen to depict, the horrors of 
so dreadful a visitation. ‘The indigenous ani- 
mals and birds retire to the mountains, or to 
more distant regions exempt from its influence. 
Thousands of sheep and oxen perish, bullocks 
are seen dead by the roadside, or in the dried- 
up water holes, to which, in the hope of relief, 
they had dragged themselves, there to fall and 
die ; trees are cut down for the sake of the 
twigs as fodder; the flocks are driven to the 
mountains, in the hope that water may there 
be found, and every effort is made to avert the 
impending ruin; but, in spite of all that can 
be done, the loss is extreme. At length a 


change takes place, rain falls abundantly, and | 


the plains, on which, but lately, not a blade of 
herbage was to be seen, and over which the 


stillness of desolation reigned, become free | 
Orchide@, and |tain them without injury, if taken out soon, 


with luxuriant vegetation. 


THE FRIEND. 


tials Same. 
On the Resuscitation of Frozen Fish. 


On the Resuscitation of Frozen Fish ; by 
Prof, O. P. Hunsparp.—For a number of 
years, during my residence in New Hampshire, 
| have received from numerous sources, the 
statement that fish taken in the cold of winter 
from our ponds and thrown out upon the ice 
and freezing quite hard, have been restored to 
their usual activity when thrown again into 
cold water. 


That they would ever have moved again if 
left alone is incredible ; and how far and for 
what time a fish may be frozen and yet be 
restored, is not shown by experiment. I have 
good reasons from the character of my inform- 
ers, for believing that the facts are as stated, 
though when repeated they are hardly credible 
to others ; and [ am much gratified in obtain- 
ing for publication, the following authentic 
account of a satisfactory instance. 

Persons who have had similar experience 
are requested to communicate the facts in de- 
tail to the writer. 


“Sometime in the winter of 1838 or 1839 
—living near a stream abounding with fish, 
which emptied into a pond near by, | was in 
the habit, daily, of catching them, (as they 
passed down stream,) by means of an eel-pot. 
This was so constructed as to receive and re- 


thousands of flowers of the loveliest hues are | and on one occasion, the pot having remained 
profusely spread around, as if nature rejoiced | longer than usual, so many were caught as 
in her renovation, and the grain springing up| nearly to fill the pot, and numbers perished 
vigorously, gives promise of an abundant har- | from pressure or want of air. 


vest. This change from sterility to abundance, 


in the vegetable world, is accompanied by a| morning. 
correspondent increase of animal life; the wa- | 
ters become stocked with fish, and the marshy | 
districts with frogs and other reptiles, hosts of | 


caterpillars and other insects make their ap- 


pearance, and, spreading over the surface of | 


the country, commence the work of devasta- 
tion, which, however, is speedily checked by 


the birds of various kinds that follow in their | 
Attracted by the abundance of fvod,| 


train. 


It was the custom to examine the pot in the 
On one occasion, a severe cold 
morning, in January | think, 1 took up the 
pot and found a considerable number were 
taken. These I emptied upon the snow, 
which was deep and so crusted with ice as 
nearly or quite to bear me up. 

I then replaced the eel-pot in its proper bed 
for another draught, which took me about 
twenty minutes, and then gathered up my fish, 
exposed on the snow, into a pail or basket, 


hawks, of three or four species, in flocks of and found them frozen as stiff as icicles. 


hundreds, depart from their usual solitary 


| carried them home to the shop, where 


habits, become gregarious and busy at the|they remained frozen, according to my recol- 


feast, and thousands of Ibises (Ibis spinicollis) | 


and other species of the feathered race, revel 
in the profusion of a welcome banquet. It 
must not, however, be imagined that this 
change is effected without its attendant hor- 
rors; the heavy rains often filling the river 
beds so suddenly that the onward-pouring 
flood carries with it every thing that may im- 
pede its course, and woe to the unhappy settler 
whose house or grounds may lie within the 
influence of the overwhelming floods! 

So little has as yet been ascertained respect- 
ing the climatology of Western, North-West- 
ern, and Northern Australia, that it is not 
known whether they also are subject to these 
tremendous visitations ; but as we have reason 
to believe that the intertropical parts of the 
country are favoured with a more constant 
supply of rain, as well as a lower degree of 
temperature, it is probable that they do not 
there occur. 





lection, for the space of an hour and a half 
longer, and so stiff and inflexible that they 
could not be bent without cracking, as did 
some of their tails and fins in pulling them 
apart when they were congealed together. I 
then put them into a tub of water drawn from 
the well, to thaw them for dressing, and | think 
added a small quantity of warm water that 
stood upon the stove, but am not certain whe- 
ther it was before or after scaling them. 

Afier some little time, how long I cannot 
now say, | examined them to see if they were 
thawed sufficiently for dressing, and to my 
surprise, | found some of them as lively as 
when sporting in their native brooks. I call- 
ed on others to view them, who had seen them 
while they were frozen. To them also it ap- 
peared almost incredible, but we were con- 
strained to believe our own eyes and senses. 

I think those fish were perch that came to 
life after (I cannot say death, but) freezing. 
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In the spring, I remark, we set the eel-pot 
with its mouth down stream, as then the fish 
are running from the pond up stream. 

Yours, respectfully, 


PaRACLETE SKINNER.” 
Woodstock, Conn., Dec., 1849. 


———— 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


Erman’s Travels in Siberia, 
(Continued from page 342.) 


On the afiernoon of the 3rd they left Kénigs- 
berg for Memel by way of the Nahrung, a 
remarkable tongue of land about 60 miles in 
length, and from 1 to 3 in breadth, separating 
the Kurische Haff or Gulf of Courland (into 
which the river Niemen empties.) from the 
Baltic. By sunrise on the following morning 
they had reached Schwartzort, a stage situated 
neatly in the middle of the Nahrung. 

‘‘We had here a fine view of the Haff or 
Gulf, which was rendered still more interest. 
ing by the phenomenon of a very distinctly 
marked irregular refraction. ‘The line defin- 
ing the horizon of an observer standing near 
the water’s edge appeared in one place to be 
broken asunder by elevated images of distant 
objects, while in another, those images were 
attended by others, turned upside down and 
suspended in the air. Joined to this was that 
tremour of visible objects which is so often 
observed on wide plains in the early part of 
the day, in consequence of which, the lower 
images, as well as those apparently hanging 
in the air, were kept in violent undulation, and 
seemed to have a progressive motion in the 
direction of the wind. 

“ A particular circumstance made this sight 

still more striking. The Haff swarmed, at 
some distance from the shore, with flocks of 
ducks, which, as the inhabitants related, had 
taken possession not long before of those por- 
tions of the gulf just freed from ice. ‘These 
| birds with their peculiar kind of flight, were 
| perpetually hurrying in pairs, back and for- 
ward, almost always in a straight light, just 
above the surface of the water, and their 
movements blended in an extraordinary man- 
ner with the undulation and vibration >f the 
optical rays. It was easily seen th. in this 
case the condition required for the theoretical 
explanation of this kind of mirage, which is, 
that the stratum of air next the earth be warm- 
er than that lying immediately above it, was 
completely satisfied. For the extremely copi- 
ous fall of dew on the Nahrung showed us 
how much the ground had cooled during the 
night by radiation ; but the water of the Haff 
retaining its heat became at length warmer 
than the land, and the stratum of air resting 
immediately on it was covered by colder 
streams of air from the shores.” 

With six horses they crossed with difficulty 
a range of hills of deep sand, “in order to tra- 
vel with more facility along the solid, sea- 
beaten strand of the Baltic.” Here “ the mo- 
notony of the dry and desert strand was 
interrupted only by different-coloured streaks 
on the ground, which caught the eye, and 
seemed as if they were regularly drawn in 
straight lines. ‘The cause of this appearance 





ae THE FRIEND. 


was “easily ‘detected. The sand along the the canopy of heaven, regardless of the pinch. | 
shore consists of grains of quartz, in general jing cold, and heavy dews of spring. ‘These 
perfectly white, extremely fine, and easily | were Russian peasants, easy distinguishable 
driven by the wind ; and also of grains of red- | from all others by their long hair and beards, 
dish feldspath, a great deal coarser and more| but more particularly by. the remarkable 
immovable. Hence it happens that on all) breadth of neck and throat, and by their thick- 
ridges exposed to the wind, the heavier and|set figures. Most of them carried a broad | 
red grains alone remain, while all the furrows |adze in the belt which girt their clothing, show- 
and sheltered places are filled by the white|ing that they were carpenters.” 
sand. At this city they found a species of mer- 
“As we approached the end of the Nah-|chandise, which, “to the stranger arriving) 
rung, we saw Memel spread before us on the | from Germany, is quite a novelty. Under the 
opposite shore of the gulf, which is barely a|title of Fruit Shops, or stores, are seen here, 
nautical mile wide. Here they dare not ven-|in extraordinary number, places where fruit, | 
ture to trust themselves to the mode of cross-| almost exclusively the productions of more 
ing ferries which is usual in Eastern Prussia, | southern climes, are offered for sale. ‘To say | 
but sail and rudder are used instead of the | nothing of oranges, of which the Russians are 
guiding rope stretched across the water. It is| passionately fond, the fruits of Southern Rus- | 
a singular custom that, on landing in this|sia, and of the contiguous Asiatic provinces, 
town, the horses are not put to the carriage,|are in great abundance. They are partly im- | 
but the ferrymen yoke themselves to it with) ported dried; but, in part, they owe their pre- 
ropes, and draw the traveller to his destina- | servation on the long journey to the very | 
tion. The oldest among them, who is the| circumstance which prevents their growth in| 
steersman of the barge, tukes the lead on land, | the country to which they are brought. For| 


5 
guiding the carriage by the pole.” it is in the depth of winter that the fruits of the | 
“It was not without some anxiety that we | 


southern provinces, apples, pears, melons, and | 
approached (May 4,) the Russian border, |even grapes, are carried in the first instance | 
which is but a few leagues from Memel : 


for |to Moscow, whence they are sent as far west | 
we had reason to fear that our carriage, filled | as the direct Russian trade extends, or perhaps 
with mathematical and philosophical instru-|as far as the national fondness for these pro- 
ments, might puzzle and surprise the officers|ductions creates a brisk demand for them. 
on the frontier. On the left of the road no-|'This lively, and, to us, startling trade, may, | 
thing was to be seen but a naked desert of| perhaps, have helped to invest Riga, at least | 
Joose sand ; on the right, the cultivated fields|as it appeared in our eyes, with the air of the | 
and pine forests bounding the bleak plain were | south, and to make us fancy that some sunny 
discernible in the remote distance. On this} land with its inhabitants had been planted here 
dreary plain are fixed the bars which serve to| by mistake in the 57th parallel of northern 
mark the boundaries of the Prussian and Rus-| latitude.” 

sian dominions. At one of those, on the 








The Russians have an especial liking for 
Russian side, we would descry, at a good dis- | the forcing of fruits and vegetables, by rearing 
tance, projecting above other objects, the lance | them in hot beds or in heated rooms. Aspara- 


of the Cossack sentinel. On our approach the| gus is no rarity at Riga even in midwinter. | 
barrier was half raised, and then immediately | ‘The cheapness of wood, our author suggests, | 
lowered again, so that while room to pass/ may contribute a good deal to foster this kind | 
through was barely allowed us, we were, at|of industry. 
the same time, led to think on the importance} ‘ But, apart from this artificial forcing, the 
of the step. With a bearded Cossack riding} general appearance of vegetation in Riga [lat. | 
by our side, we proceeded as rapidly as possi- 56° 57’] is but little behind that of Northern | 
ble to the nearest cfstom-house in the village|Germany. The forest trees of Berlin are all | 
of Polangen. to be seen here, although some of them indeed | 
“* Here we were required by the subordinate| are comparatively rare. The villas on the} 
officials, in the first place, to furnish a list of| banks of the river, a little above the town, are) 
our instruments, setting forth the proper deno- | adorned with beech trees, which conspire with | 
mination of each, in order that the duty pay-|the rocky cliffs to form some pretty scenery. 
able on them might be ascertained, It hap-|[n front of the gates are oaks, and rows of| 
pened, however, that their names were not to| limes and horse-chestnuts. 
be found in the tariff; the chiefs of the office} ‘German is still exclusively the language | 
met therefore to deliberate on the matter, and|of conversation with the educated classes in | 
concluded by sending us the very gratifying| Riga. There are, indeed, few Russians in the | 
and unexpected intimation that there was no-| place above the rank of subordinate officials. 
thing to prevent our proceeding. The inhabi-|‘The acquirement of the Russian language, 
tants of this place are for the-most part Jews, | nevertheless, has been recently made indispen- 
enticed hither, perhaps, by the advantage of| sable in the gymnasium established here. 
watching on the frontier the fluctuations of| * About 5 o'clock in the afternoon (May 7,) 
their petty trade.” we lefi Riga, and passed during the night over 
At daybreak on the 7th they crossed the | a level tract, close to the sea-shore, and inha- 
“ majestic Dwina” by a low bridge of boats to|bited exclusively by a Lettish population. 
Riga. Alongside of the bridge Tay a numer- | Here the uninterrupted duration of the noctur- 
ous array of flat-bottomed boats and two-/nal twilight was very remarkable, and to per- 
masted vessels, on the decks of which, as also| sons not used to it, might seem, as the broken 
on the steps of the Town-hall, were great|clouds occasionally disclosed «the northern 
numbers of labourers “ sleeping soundly under | horizon about midnight, to be a distant fire. 








In fact, constant twilight begins here on the 
23d of April; in Berlin, not till the 17th of 
May. In the latter place long twilight is 
associated with the warmth of summer; so 


| that as we travelled northward, and found that 


our nights grew brighter the more we retired 
into winter, the change wrought on our icelings 
with double force.” 

At Valk, about 93 English miles from Riga, 
“the Esthonian language suddenly and exclu- 
sively tukes the place of the Lithuanian.” “On 
this part of the road [lat. 58°] the compara- 


\tively backward state of vegetation was very 


perceptible. ‘The willows showed the first 
| signs of leaves, but were without flowers. The 
white birch, which became more predominant 
the further we advanced, and contributed more 
and more to form the character of the land- 
scape, had, on dry ground, the aspect only of 
withered, leafless brushwood, but under hills 
where there were springs it looked greener, 
and had even develope dleaves. Here we saw, 
| for the first time, fully and frequently mani- 
fested, the phenomenon, which so strongly 
characterizes northern regions, of vegetation 
forwarded by the superior warmth “of the 
spring-water, In the north of Germany one 
may, indeed, see small plants, such as prefer 
moisture, remaining green in the middle of 
winter, in the vicinity of springs ; but extensive 
tracts of marshy land, in which the growth 
even of trees is promoted by the heat retained 
in the water, never meet the eye there as they 
do in this country. As the springs here pro- 
mote vegetable life in the early season, while 
the ground in general is still frozen, so they 
must serve in aut@mn to protect vegetation 
from the influence of the approaching cold ; for 
we observed on the willows and birches of the 
marshy grounds large withered catkins of the 
preceding year—a clear proof of a second 
flowering commenced in autumn and overtaken 
by winter. Nothing of this sort was to be 
seen on the dry ground, where no plant as yet 
gave signs of returning life. 

‘‘ Villages are as rare here as in the parts 
of Courland and Esthonia previously passed 
through. ‘The great enclosures of the post- 
stations afford the only human habitations 
which the traveller meets with. These are 
all built of wood, and are as much akin in 
plan as in purpose. A dwelling-house in the 
middle is surrounded by stables and other 
offices, forming a square. A wooden post in 
front tells the distances to St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, the foci of the empire. Sixty or 
seventy horses are kept at these stations, and 
yet it often happens that they are all engaged, 
and the new comer must wait some time before 
he can be supplied. ‘The general use of public 
conveyances or diligences, which are now not 
uncommon in the Baltic provinces, would effect 
a great saving of horses and labour; but the 
characteristic passion of the Russians, not for 
travelling merely, but for travelling quickly, 
calls incessantly for a more liberal equipment 
of the posting establishments. It must at the 
same time be remarked, that in general the 
horses here are smaller and weaker thon in 
western Europe, so that a greater number of 
them are requisite to represent a given power 
of draught.” [To be continued. 
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! . . “-* . . 
For ‘The Friend." | Occur most appositely in illustration and sup- | digging, sifling, sorting, and arranging such 
F Iodine in Fresh Water Plants port of new, curious and instructive views then an accumulation of historical details. At times 
. 


|gaining ground in chemistry, and thus exer- || honestly own | flagged, but when I culled to 
Iodine was detected by Miiller in common | cise a marked influence over the whole body | mind thy labour of love in having written it 


t water-cress (Nasturtium officinale) a well-| of that science. Curiosity is excited : the ori- | all, and corrected the proofs, to say nothing of 
; 


ae bare / 


known fresh water plant. More recently,| gin of the new substance is traced to the sea-| first collecting the materials; and that these 


Chatin has examined numerous species, most) plants from whose ashes the principal ingredient numbers were but a specimen, | marvelled 
of them collected in the neighbourhood of 





of soup is obtained, and ultimately to the sea-|more and more. Still, the longer | read, the 
‘ Paris, and all from localities entirely free from | water itself, It is thence hunied through more | became convinced | was hopelessly 
- saline waters, and has found iodine in many | ‘nature, discovered in salt mines and springs, | unhistorical—that in my phrenology the organ 
a plants which have heretofore not been suspect- | and pursued into all bodies which have a ma-/of history was very imperf ctly developed. 
° ed to contain it, Amongst them are the fol-/ rine origin ; among the rest, into sponge. A | Yet thy history i isa good history notwithstand- 
y lowing which are more or less common in the| medical practitioner* then calls to mind a ing, true, and faithiul, and learned ; but such 
st neighbourhood of Philadelphia, viz.: cat-tail | | reputed remedy for the cure of one of the most | is the wayward perversity of a poet, methinks 
1c (Typha latifolia), atrow-head (Sagittaria| grievous and unsightly disorders to which the || should like it betier had it Sewer facts, and 
at sagutifolia), bull-rush (Scirpus lacustris),| human species is subject—ihe goitre—which | more fiction interwoven. 
re water radish ( Nasturtium amphibium), golden- | infests the inhabitants of mountainous districts | “It | have not in sober earnest given cause 
i. pert or hedge-hyssop (Gratiola officinalis),|to an extent that, inthis favoured land, we | of offence to thee, by my inability to ride thy 
of buck-bean or marsh-trefoil (Menyanthes trifo- | have happily no experience of, and which was | hobby, pray write and tell me how it fares 
ls liata), water-plantain (Alisma plantago), cal-| said to have been originally cured by the ashes | with you all, It ought to be no ground of 
Ty amus (Acorus calamus), brooklime ( Veronica | of burnt sponge. Led by this indication, he | quarrel with me in thy eyes, if I feel more in- 
Wy beccabunga), elecampune (Inula helenium),| tries the effect of iodine on that complaint, and | | terested about Catharine* than Cornelia, or 
vi comfrey (Symphytum officinale), and water-|the result establishes the extraordinary fact | about thy two eldest boys than about Romulus 
ly pepper (Polygonum punctatum). All these | that this singular substance, taken as a medi-|and Remus. Mrs. Donne is, | hope, too very 
on except elecampane grow in the water or in| cine, acts with the utmost promptitude and | }a woman not to like me the better for it; and, 
he marshy ground. In the first three the exami-| energy on goitre, dissipating the largest and | as her husband, thou art bound to forgive 
ne nation showed “ strong” indications of iodine ;| most inveterate in a short time, and acting (of | me.’ 
fer in the rest there were but traces” of it disco- course, like all medicines, even the most ap-| One of Bernard’s friends having found fault 
of 


verable, as also in some of the Scirpus from) proved, with occasional failures) as a specific, | with his introducing the heathen names of the 


ive a different locality. Chatin’s experiments in-|or natural antagonist, against that odious de- | months into his poems, he defends himself on 
vth dicate that plants imperfectly submerged or|formity. It is thus that any accession to our|the ground that those names were the “ pre- 
ved 


only at intervals, contain a less proportion of| knowledge of nature is sure, sooner or later,|scriptive language of poetry,” that they had 














ey iodine than those that are more covered with | to make itself felt in some practical application, | been used “ as such by many members of our 

rO- water ; and plants in stagnant waters less than | and that a benefit conferred on science by the | Society before me,” “ and I use them accord- 

hile those, even of the same species, that grow in| casual observation or shrewd remark of even | ingly, asking no questions for conscience sake, 

ney running waters or in water agitated by the) an’ unscientific or illiterate person infullibly | as to their origin, Yet while | do this, | can 

ion wind. repays itself with interest, though often in a| give my cordial tribute of approval to the 

for The anti-scrofulous effects of the cress,| way that could never have been at first con- scruples of our early Friends, who advocate a 

the brooklime, &c., are explained by this disco- | templated.” simpler nomenclature. I can quite understand 

the very of the presence of iodine. and respect their simplicity and godly sinceri- 

ond Many of our readers are acquainted with * Dr. Coindet, of Geneva. ty ; and I conceive that I have duly shown my 

ken the history of the discovery of iodine, and sub- —— reverence for their scruples in adhering per- 

» be sequently of its medicinal properties. To For“ The Friend.” | sonally to their dialect, and only using an- 

yet those that are not, the following extract from BERNARD BARTON other poetically. Ask the British Friend the 

that valuable and entertaining work, Her- : a name of the planet with a belt round it, and he 

arts schell’s Discourse on the Study of Natural| Memoirs, Letters, and Poems of Bernard | would say Saturn; at the peril, and on the pain 

ssed Philosophy, will prove interesting. Barton. With a Portrait. Published by | of excommunication.” 

nost- * Between the physical sciences and the| Lindsay Blakiston, Philadelphia. 1850.| ‘There is something like sophistry in this, 

ions arts of life there subsists a constant mutual ee but it is too thin to hide the truth, from any 

are interchange of good offices, and no consider- ee one whose inclination is not strongly biased in 

n in able progress can be made in the one without) The effect of novel reading in enervating| favour of error, ‘The idea that a really con- 
| the of necessity giving rise to corresponding sleps | the mind of Bernard Barton, is apparent per- | cerned and conscientious Quaker could find 
ther in the other. On the one hand, every art is (haps i in many places in this volume. In the| greater liberty of violating his principles in et 
st in in some measure, and many entirely, depend- | following extract of a letter dated Sixth month | poetry, than he would in ‘plain prose, is too $3 
and ent on those very powers and qualities of the| 23d, 1842, addressed to Wm. B. Donne, Esq., absurd to render a refutation of it necessary. = 
y or material world which it is the object of physi-| he shows the distaste it had wrought in him for| Bernard says he approves the scruples of our = 
, and cal inquiry to investigate and explain; and,| sober truth. ‘ Well, but now about thy Ro-| early Friends, and thinks he has duly shown i 
aged, accordingly, abundant | examples might be cited | man History, for certain numbers of which I| his reverence for them when he personally e 
efore of cases where the remarks of experienced am thy debtor. When the numbers first came, | adheres to their dialect. This means, we sup- es 
public artists, or even ordinary workmen, have led) | said, ‘Go to—I will be wise, and study his-| pose, that when amongst Friends, or his old Fi 
w not to the discovery of natural qualities, elements, | tory. I never read history in my life, save | acquaintance with whom he could make free, cf 
effect or combinations which have proved of the! after the hop-skip-and-j jump fashion, but now | he conformed to the plain language. We 
ut the highest importance in physics. Thus (to give|{ will become historic.’ Alas! alas! [ did| must recollect that he could forget thee and 
ot for an instance) a soap-manufacturer remarks that | | most faithfully, honestly, and truly read, mark, | thou while mixing in social intercourse with 
ickly, the residuum of his ley, when exhausted of learn, and strove inwardly to digest ; but I got | | people of another vocabulary ;” and we find 
pment the alkali for which he employs it, produces a| on slowly. I thought of the first line of | him in his letters talking of Sundays and Sab- 
at the corrosion of his copper boiler for which he| Wordsworth’s sonnet to my neighbour the | baths, and Miss and Mrs. It would require a 
al the cannot account. He puts it into the hands of | great abolitionist— very peculiar mental organization indeed, in 

an in a scientific chemist for analysis, and the result ‘Clarkson, it was an obstinate hill to climb! the individual who could find any personal 
ber of is the discovery of one of the most singular alm 
power and important chemical elements—iodine. The|and ‘the more I read the more my wonder| «* w. B. Donne's wi. 

nued. properties of this, being studied, are fouad to} grew’ at the persevering industry of thyself in| + Editor of British Friend. 





adherence either in spirit or form to genuine 
~ Quakerism in the following passage in one of 
his letters to Wm. B. Donne. “ Pray give 
my very kindest respects to Mrs. Donne, and 
my most reverential ones to Mrs, Bodham.” 
The reference made by Barton to Saturn and 
the Editor of the “ British Friend,” is a soph- 
istical excuse for all departures from the plain 
way of calling days and months. The planet 
is known but by one name, and when it is ne- 
cessary to speak of it at all, that one name 
must be used. It is otherwise with the days 
of the week. We find continual need of re- 
ferring to them; and whilst the names used by 
the apostles and followed by Friends commends 
itself to the mind as the simplest and most na- 
tural, there can be no sufficient reason given 
why Christians should forsake it, and adopt 
names given in commemoration of heathen 
deities. 

The same argument holds good respecting 
the names of the months, only excepting Sep. 
temper, October, November, December. The 
common names of these four months, con- 
sistent Friends had no objection to using until 
by change of the style, they stood for months 
with which the names did not correspond. 
The word September means seven, but it stands 
in the language of the world for the ninth 
month, October means eight, yet it designates 
the tenth, November is nine, but it represents 
the eleventh, December is ten, but it is applied 
to the twellih, the last month in the year. 


(To be concluded.) 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
George Dillwyn to Sarah Cresson. 


The fatherly care of George Dillwyn over 
young ministers, has been shown in numerous 
instances, some of which have been narrated 
in * Thomas Scattergood and his Times.” 
The following unpublished letter is a pleasant 
and interesting example of that care; and may 
be profitably perused in this day, when judi- 
cious fathers are much wanted in the church ; 
and the query seems to be ofien, in effect, 
taken up, “Am | my brother's keeper 1?” 


“ Burlington, First mo, 21st, 1807. 


“Dear Sarah,—The Scriptures say, that) 


told men shall dream dreams; and accord- 
ingly I last night dreamed that I was at a 
large meeting with thee; though I do not re- 
member any other of the company, or any 
other particular circumstance than that it was 
pleasant to see thee. Perhaps I should not 
think it worth while to tell my dream, if it had 
not been the means of continuing thee upon 
my mind most of the time since, in such a de- 
gree of Gospel fellowship, as inclines me to 
salute thee with an ‘ All hail !’ and in the hope 
that if it does thee no good, it will not be per- 
mitted to do thee harm. For though, like dis- 
consolate Zion of old, thou mayst be ready at 
times to take up the language of bemoaning, 
I have no doubt that her holy King is the 
watchman of thy walls, and His care over 
thee is incessant. Try then to cease from all 
bewildering surmises, and cast thy care upon 
Him, thinking of nothing but resignation to 
his will and disposal, that when patience has 
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had its perfect work, He may show thee, and 
to others who are passing through similar 
exercises, that he is indeed a ‘ God nigh at 
hand, and a present help in the time of need ;’ 
and that he never forsakes any that truly trust 
in him, 

« Entertain not an idea that thou art such 
an extraordinary body, that no one ever trod 
the path thou art in before thee; for depend 
upon it, without such humiliating siftings, our 
gifts would be dangerous treasures, and we 
could not say much to purpose of the bitter 
waters and their medicinal virtues. 

“ These few lines, as a token of brotherly 
love, I send thee, believing thou wilt yet be 
enabled to say with David, ‘ The sparrow hath 
found an house, and the swallow her nest 
where she may lay her young, even thine 
altars, O Lord of hosts, my King and my 
God !’ 

“ In near affection, I remain thy friend and 
brother, 

Greorce Dittwyn.” 


The Taqua Nut or Vegetable Ivory.—This 
article, which is coming into pretty general 
use fur ornamental purposes, is the produce of 
a palm found on the banks of the Magdalena, 
in the republic of Columbia, South America. 
The Columbians call it ‘aqua, or Cabeza de 
Negro (Negro’s Head), in allusion, we pre- 
sume to the figure of the nut; and the term 
vegetable ivory is given to it by Europeans, 
from the close resemblance it bears when pol- 
ished, to the animal ivory of the elephant’s 
tooth, Almost all we know about it is con- 
tained in the following memorandum by the 
Spanish botanists Ruiz and Pavon, who give 
it the generic name of phytelephas, or elephant 
plant, distinguishing two species, the macro- 
carpa, or large fruited, and the microcarpa, 
or small fruited. The Indians cover their 
cottages with the leaves of this most beautiful 
palm, The fruit at first contains a clear, in- 
sipid fluid, by which travellers allay their 
thirst; afterwards the same liquid becomes 
milky and sweet, and changes its taste by de- 
grees as it acquires solidity, till at last it is 
almost as hard as ivory. ‘The liquor contain- 
ed in the young fruits becomes acid if they are 
cut from the.tree and kept for some time. 

From the kernel the Indians fashion the 
knobs of walking-sticks, the reels of spindles, 
and little toys, which are whiter than ivory, 
and as hard, if they are not put under water ; 
and if they are, they become white and hard 
again when dried. Bears devour the youn 
fruit with avidity. According to the Garden- 
er’s Chronicle, from which we derive the sub- 
stance of our information, the part of the 
kernel which is similar to ivory, is of the same 
nature as the meat of the cocoa-nut ; this ker- 
nel becoming very hard in several palm-trees, 
such as the date, but not of sufficient size to 
be of value to the turner. The doum, or fork- 
ing palm of Thebes, the fruit of which are 
called ginger-bread nuts at Alexandria, has a 
similar albumen which is turned into beads for 
rosaries ; and that of the double cocoa-nut, or 
coco-de-mer, is also susceptible of a fine 
polish.— Selected. 


Make Home Happy.—lt is a duty devolv- 
ing upon every member of a family to endea- 
vour to make all belonging to it happy. ‘This 
may, with a very little exertion be done. Let 
every one contribute something towards im- 
proving the grounds belonging to their house. 
If the house is old and uncomfortable, let each 
exert themselves to render it better and more 
pleasant. If it is good and pleasant, let each 
strive still further to adorn it. Let flowering 
shrubs and trees be planted, and vines and 
woodbines be trailed around the windows and 
doors ; add interesting volumes to the family 
library ; take a good paper; purchase little 
articles of furniture to replace those which are 
fast wearing out; wait upon and anticipate the 
wants of each ; and ever have a pleasunt smile 
for all and each. Does any one think, ‘I 
have to work hard to get enough to sustain 
life, and cannot find time to spend in making 
our old house more attractive.’ Think again! 
is there not some time every day which you 
spend in idleness, or smoking, or mere listless- 
ness, which might be spent about your homes 1? 
‘ Flowers are God’s smiles,’ said Wilberforce ; 
and they are as beautiful beside the cottage as 
the palace, and may be enjoyed by the inhabi- 
tants of the one as well as the other. There 
are but few homes which might not be made 
more beautiful and attractive. Let all study 
to make their residence so pleasant, that the 
hearts of the absent ones shall go back to it as 
the dove did to the ark of Noah. 


Counsel for the Young by one of the Aged. 
—Be not cast down by trifles. If a spider 
breaks his thread twenty times, twenty times 
he will mend it again. Make up your minds 
to do a thing, and you will do it. Ifa trouble 
comes upon you, keep up your spirits though 
the day be a dark one, 


Troubles never stop forever, 
The darkest day will pass away. 


If the sun is going down, look at the stars; if 
the earth is dark, keep your eye on heaven. 


Never despair when fog’s in the air ; 
A sunshiny morning will come without warning. 


Fight hard against a hasty temper. Anger 
will come, but resist it stoutly; a spark will 
set a house on fire. A fit of passion may give 
you cause to mourn all the days of your life. 

Whatever you do, do it willingly. A cheer- 
ful spirit gets on quick. A grumbler in the 
mud will stick. Be on your guard, and strive 
and pray, to drive all evil thoughts away.— 


8 | Selected. 


ee 


“If I have not pleased some by my declin- 
ing to enter into a strict acquaintance and 
fellowship where it has seemed to be sought ; 
yet I trust my own peace and welfare have 
been promoted thereby. Universal love and 
benevolence | hope will always so prevail in 
my mind, as to beget a readiness to do what- 
ever may appear to be my duty towards pro- 
moting the happiness of my fellow-creatures ; 
but alliances from bare views of interest or 
personal respect, have not been what I aimed 
at, Ihave been rather seeking to feel that 
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unity which subsists between the children of a 
heavenly birth who are partakers of a lively 
hope of becoming heirs of a kingdom that is 
everlasting. 

“| consider no friendship to be permanent 
like that which hath its rise in the Divine 
power, which operates to the cleansing from 
all impurity from flesh and spirit, and brings 
into the liberty of God’s people. 

“« How little room this has to work and pro- 
duce its blessed effects in men’s hearts appears 


by the general opposition it meets with.”—J. 
Kendal. 





least was trodden down. Several horsemen| patch beneath them is scalded. Thus the 
now stood in the entrance, and the rest, divid-| leaves of cucumbers and melons, from similar 
ing the horses into droves, with shouts, yells, | causes, are frequently blotched, and sometimes 
und whirling lassoes, began to make them | perforated,” — Selected. 

gallop round. In the centre was an enormous —=— 

pile, which, as that on the sides became trod- The Scale on a Chicken’s Bill.—Every 
den down, was hove on tothem. Every two} one who has noticed a chicken just hatched 
or three minutes the whole body turned and | has seen a kind of scale on the point of the 
galloped the contrary way ; to avoid giddiness, | bill which appears to be a useless appendage. 
some of the old stagers ran into the centre,} It is not so, but a very ingenious contriv- 
and were only compelled to leave after many | ance for assisting the chick to break the egg- 
cuts and shouts, shell when it is hatched. 

The fatigue to the poor animals must have} Brown, in his work recently published on 
been tremendous, and the horsemen at the en- | domestic fowls, says this scale is much harder 
trance had frequently to stand back and allow | than the beak itself. Had it been tipped with 
some poor weak foal to go out. This oppor-| iron to force the shell open, it would not have 
tunity was generally taken advantage of by | been a stronger proof of Creative Design, than 
others also, and then began a hunt: the horse- | is this minute speck, which acta as so neces« 
men who were outside were in instant pursuit, | sary an instrument. 
and with wild shouts, flying ponchoes, and| In a few days after birth, when it is no 
unerring lasso ready, galloped after them.| longer wanted, this scale disappears; not by 
Few, | noticed, ever allowed the lasso to be| falling off, which would be waste of valuable 
thrown, but when they found speed would not | material, but by being absorbed and becoming 
clear them, resigned themselves to their faie,| serviceable in strengthening the bony struc- 
and came sulkily back. In fact, all allow | ture, minute as the portion of earthly substance 
that such is the severity of the shock occa-|is.—Maine Farmer. 
sioned by being caught, that an animal who —— 
has once felt it never forgets it. This can 
easily be believed, and the very boys in driv- 
ing cattle can check the most refractory horse 
by merely a whirl or two of the long thong 
they have at the end of their rein. After the 
animals had, with a few short intervals, been 
driven about for three hours, they were let out ; 
nor did any seem anxious to wander far, so 
exhausted and done were they all. When it shy 
is considered that these animals are principally | ‘The communication below did not come into 
mares and young foals, the smallness and | our possession until the paper was near clos- 
weedy appearance of the race of horses in the| ing, but rather than it should lose any of its 
country is easily accounted for; as, with few | freshness and force by delay, we have con- 
exceptions, all, at some period of their lives, | cluded to devote to it the space reserved for 
year they are allowed to graze at liberty on| undergo this work. ‘They come down fat and | editorial matter. 
the lower slopes and valleys of the mountains. | (u!l from the rich pastures of the valleys, and Be Ye also Read 
The best are picked out for sale, and the use! this labour generally quite uses them up. : 
of the estate. The mares had been subjected| After the treading is completed, the peons| We have for many years been spared the 
to a process that did not add to their beauty ;| separate the corn from the straw by throwing | visitation of any great calamity in our grow- 
this was a close crop of their tail and manes,| it up to the wind, till at last nothing remains | ing city, not for any merit of ours, for we may 
I was told this was necessary to prevent their| on the floor but the grain itself, ‘The straw | salely admit that wickedness abounds within 
falling a prey to the puma, which abounds} and chaff, which has fallen to leeward, is used| our limits, but through the superintending, 
here, and which, darting from ambush on the} in a hundred ways. Barley-straw reduced to! protecting power of a long-forbearing God, 
horse, is generally thrown off by the startled| chaff by this process, forms the principal food | There have been, however, threatenings,—the 
animal if he has not this means of securing his| of the horses and other beasts of burden. ‘This| yellow fever in 1820,—the cholera in 1832, 
hold. None of the animals [ saw here were} in the winter, and a/fufa, a trefoil-grass, in| and which again visited us so recently as last 
fine, save one magnificent bay mule, whom it| summer, is almost all they have. year. At the approach of the first visitation 
required a keen eye to distinguish from a of the cholera, the report of its malignant cha- 
horse. The people, too, have such a different racter brought terror over us; the spirits of 
taste in horses from ourselves. Great fatand| Black Spots on Leaves.—The black spots | the people were for atime humbled, and many 
a large tail are essentials, but they are well| observable on the leaves of the elm, plane, and |a sincere breathing of soul went up to the Fa- 


aware that the horses they prize for showing| many other trees in autumn, are accounted | ther of mercies, that he would spare us from 
off in the capital are not good for work, so| for by 
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Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Treading out Grain in Chili, 


From Walpole’s Four Years in the Pacific, 
we extract the following lively description of 
the method employed in that country in sepa- 
rating the grain from the straw. 


In a far-off part of the plain the vast crops 
of our host’s corn had been collected, and all 
the family—some on horseback, some in car- 
riages—proceeded at an early hour to the 
grand funcion of threshing it out. The ¢trelia, 
as this process is called, is a great rural feast. 
We rode over the track of stubble from whence 
it had been cut, putting up partridges in num- 
bers as we cantered along, till shouts and a 
crowd showed us where the entertainment was 
to be seen. Several sheds of boughs had been 
made, in which were refreshments provided 
by the landlord. A company of horsemen 
were keeping together an enormous herd of 
horses, principally mares and foals. It was 
said there were three thousand—I am sure | 
did not count them—and a most singular ap- 
pearance they had, for these animals are never 
used except for this purpose. The rest of the 


There is no greater symptom of insignifi- 
cance than to be touchy.” 
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they ride less showy and more useful animals | ous manner :-—* | have examined these spots 
in the country. with some attention. They have certainly 

A huge circle was railed in by enormous} nothing to do with insect attacks, and are as 
posts, the interstices fenced with bushes ; this | little connected with changes taking place in 
was filled with the straw unthreshed, to aj the physiological functions of the tree. They 
height of full six feet, are entirely, | believe, occasioned by the con- 

The approach of our party seemed the sig-| centration of the rays of light passing through 
nal for operations to commence, and the horse-| the globules of the rain, or dew, which settle 
men drove the herd of horses up a lane formed} on, and remain attached for a time to the 
of empty waggons into the corn-ring. At first| leaves ; hence-the black spot is formed on the 
they could only get on by furious jumps, but| upper surface of the leaf. These globules act 
ere the whole drove were in, half the grain at| the part of burning lenses, and the circular 


Barham, in the following ingeni-|the rod about to be brought upon us, But 


how quickly do we forget the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, and the destruction that 
wasteth at noonday! After the threatening is 
withdrawn, thousands again rush into dissipa- 
tion and folly, and many into debauchery, and 
gross lewdness and abomination. So that 
when we reflect upon the iniquity existing in 
our midst, amongst professors of the sacred 
name of Christ, we have need to tremble under 
the apprehension that the just judgments of un 
offended God, may break forth upon us for 
our transgressions, surrounded as we have 
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been by innumerable favours, which are not! picture which Philadelphians were never com. | 


appreciated as they should be. | pelled to witness before. ‘ Our city,” it says, | 
The fearful pestilence seems to be stealthily |“* has been favoured in more ways than one, | 
creeping towards us from the south-west, and | and we had almost forgot the body and shape 
though slow in its motion, may suddenly sum- | of adversity, in the excess of our prosperity.” 
mon many among us to their final account and |“ The blow that has fallen upon us at a mo- | 
reward. We want more real heart-changing | ment when the head of the nation was struck | 
religion; not mere going to “ meeting,” or to | down in the midst of his career, may well lead 
“church,” putting on the exterior, or relying | us to reflect upon the instability of sublunary | 
upon acts which men can perform in their will | things, and the folly of human pride.” 
and time,—but constant obedience to the law| We trust that many of our citizens have 
of God written in the heart, renouncing in deed | felt the seriousness which both of these events | 
and in reality “ the pomps and vanities of this | may well inspire ; and wise will it be for us all | 
wicked world,” and complying with the con- \to suffer those evidences of the uncertainty of | 
ditions of discipleship laid down by our Lord \all human affairs, to drive us into ourselves, to} 
Jesus Christ: “If any man will come after |investigate our own accounts, whether our | 
me, let him deny himself, take up his cross | lives are such as to bring glory to God while | 
daily and follow me.” But while religion is|on earth, and thereby draw others from the) 
disregarded and despised by many inconsider- | ways of unrighteousness, and in the end ren- | 
ate people, it is to be apprehended that a large | der us fit to meet death with a bright and cer- 
number of professors, are stopping short of the|tain hope of everlasting life, through the 
substance, and trusting to an acknowledgment | mercies of God in Christ Jesus our only Re- 
of the truths of the Gospel, and a moral life if|deemer. Our city and our country have great | 
they have attained it, without knowing the| need of the influence of many righteous men | 
work of regeneration and sanctification by the | and women to counteract the streams of ini- | 
baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire, to be ad-| quity which flow in various channels, and if | 
ministered by Him whose fan is in his hand, | permitted to spread, may overwhelm us in 
and who would thoroughly purge the heart, | civil convulsions, that may be beyond man’s 
and make it a fit temple for him to dwell in. | power to suppress. “ Righteousness exalteth 
Peculiar and striking circumstances marked ja nation, but sin is a reproach to any peo- 
the late conflagration in our city. The unex- | pie.” 
ampled suddenness, at least in this town, with 
which the fire spread, the short space of time RECEIPTS. 
in which so many large buildings were burned 
to the cellar, and scarcely a piece of timber _ Received from N. P. Hall, agent, Ohio, $4, for J. 


. . . rame, and David Binns, Jr., $2 each, vol. 23 ; from 
left unconsumed in many of them, men, women ' yams © ; c 


; ; M, P. Miles, P. M., $2, for David Lupton, O., for vol. 
and children killed in various ways, gave the | 93; from Jacob Haines, agent, Pa-, for Aaron M'Car. | 


awful event the appearance of a Divine visita- | ty, $3, to 26, vol. 24; for Jos M‘Carty, and Christian | 
tion. ‘The explosion of the salipetre created | ame e each, moa z ; Pe Jos. = os 
Z aM P jagent, Bait., $6, for himself, an vomas C. Hopkins, 
such alarm as to drive the firemen from the |“8°"": . : ’ Ss | 
a ; ; jeach $2, vol, 23, and for Rebecca Snowden, $2, to 15, 
building where it occurred, scattering burning | vol. 24. 
fragments over that part of the town, and a| 


feel terror at the prospect before me. It is all of his 
mercy; Lam not worthy of it." Her quietude and 
composure were very striking, and it being remarked 
as a great favour that she was permitted to stay her 
mind so quietly on her Lord and Saviour, she replied 
with mach emphasis and feeling, “I feel that I con 
rest upon Him. O whata mercy it is—and for such 
an one as I; for in some of my low moments, I have 
thought that even Divine grace, large as it is, was 
not large enough to take me in.” 

Again she observed, “1 think many young people 
are hurt,—I think I was; by looking out to this one, 
or the other one, tu do something for them and help 
them along, instead of looking to the only Source of 
help, When I was about 17, I desired to begin to 
lead a religious life. M. C was in this part of 
the country, and I thought I would write to him and 
tell him how I felt. I went to my room and took up 
the pen to write; when I heard a voice saying to me 
as distinctly as Lever heard any one speak, ‘Am I 
not sufficient for thee ?’—and I laid down the pen 
and wrote no more. O, He is all sufficient for every 
one; there is none like Him!” 

Presently after she said, “It is marvellous, it is 
marvellous, how quiet I feel !” 

She seemed absorbed in grateful admiration of the 
mercy and gooduess of her heavenly Father extended 
to her, and at times almost ready to axk whether it 
could be so, saying, “* Just on the awful verge of eter. 
nity, and yet L feel no more anxiety than if I were 
going to my own house. Can it be indifference ?”’ It 
being remarked that her Lord would not leave her to 
be indifferent at so svlemn atime as this, she said 
with much energy, “ No, he would not. But it is all 
of his mercy; for I am not worthy. No, I aim not 
worthy; that is a word which does not belong to me 
in any way.” 

Again, “ All my interest in the things of this world 
has long been taken away; 1 have felt them a bur- 
den.” ‘Then alluding to her situation : “ Well, it is 
all in the Lord’s hand, and there I leave it; He will 
do what is right.” 

A young relative coming in, she took his hand and 
said, “ Farewell, remember that although I have seen 
fifty-three years before I was called to lie on a dying 
bed, yet that is no reason why theu shouldst, or any 
one else. And remember, it is a most blessed thing 
to be prepared,” 

She suffered much from occasional attacks of pain, 
sickness of stomach, and the restlessne~s which pre- 
cedes the near approach of death—and wonld some. 


. . = ; an ate. * > ” 
strong wind which prevailed, soon placed the | |times ejaculate, *O dear Lord! O dear Lord !” and 


fire beyond human control, While looking at 
its irresistible fury, the spectator was strack 
with the feebleness of the force employed to 


resis! it, compared with the power of the raging | 


element ; and had not the wind subsided or 
changed its course, great part of the Northern 
Liberties must have been burnt down. The 
flames seemed to devour with greediness large 
houses in comparatively a few minutes, rush- 
ing from one to another as with hasty anger, 
and consuming the storehouse and the elegant 
dwelling with the goods and furniture. Some 
of the tenants fled from their homes with little 
more than the clothes they had on them, 
not knowing what had befallen other parts of 
the family, and compelled in their haste to leave 


behind articles which they had long valued, | 


which with the costly and rich furniture they 
had perhaps almost idolized, were in a few 
minutes wrapped in flames, and reduced to 
ashes or ruined, Such a scene gives us a 
practical view of the impotency of man, and 
of our dependence upon Divine protection; and 
if this is withdrawn, our ruin would not be far 
distant. One of the hardy firemen we were 
told, was struck with the terror of the scene, 
and said it was impossible for them fo put out 
the fire—* it was a visitation of God!” The 
Daily News remarks, that the site presents a 


| Durp, in this city, on the morning of the 5th inst., | then as if checking herself, would pause and add,— 
in the 54th year of her age, Cuartorre N., wife of |“ But here I rest; it must be best, because it is thy 
| Jonathan Freedland, of Mannington, ncar Salem, N. | will.” “My heavenly Father has kindly ordered all 
| Jersey. | Sings for me.” “1 am very much favoured ; I have 
Her health had been impaired for some time pre. | much to be thankfal for.” . 

| vious, but on the morning of the 4th she was seized| Her husband not having arrived, and her strength 
with violent pain, followed by a rapid sinking of the | failing fast, she was very desirous to be permitted to 
| vital energies, which gave evidence that without a | see him, if it was the Lord's will, bat added “ I must 
speedy amendment, she could not long survive When | leave it; let me try to be patient and resigned. Thou 
| this information was imparted to her, she received it | remembers Richard Jordan’s anecdote about the ship 
| without any alarm, her mind being preserved calm | that hod entered the harbour safely, but the captain 
|and composed. For some months previous she had | did not watch as he ought to have done, and she ran 
passed through deep and humbling baptisms, by | upon a rock. She was just in the port; but she was 
which she was much redeemed from the things of| lost there. I have often thought that was very in- 
time, and at seasons brought very low under a| structive.” 

|sense of the withdrawing of the Divine presence. After lying still awhile in a quict frame of spirit, 
| In allusion to these proving dispensations she said, |she broke forth on this-wise, *O what would have 
| During last winter, I was almost famished at times, | become of me this day, if with all this sickness upon 
jand was tempted to tell some one how it was with | me, I had had to be begying and praying for pardon 
| me; bat I kept my sitaation to myself, resolved that} and mercy, in addition to all my infirmities of body. 
if I perished, I would perish at His feet. And now in | Ah! what would have beeome of me! I haye found 
|looking at my situation, | do not find that my Sa-|the sufferings of the body enough to contend with, 
| viour comes in as an accuser or condemner, Last|althongh I have been greatly favoured in this 
| First-duy night was a most swect night to me, I felt | respect” 

| his love so in my heart, I gave up all to my Saviour. It being remarked that where the mind was merci- 
| f felt what a mercy it was, after all wy sins and short | fully preserved in such quict trust, it was a great help 
| comings, that He did not appear as an accuser, My|to bear the infirmities of the body; she replied, 
| hope is in Him, and my dependence upon hin alone. | “ Yes it is; I have proved this day that that is verily 
| It is all of his mercy.” a truth.” 

| “I have loved my heavenly Father, ever since} She was favoured to retain this state of humble con- 
{I was a child, but I have not been as faithful as | fidence, and quietly to pass away, without any strug- 
|I ought to have been. I was not faithful when I gle, to a better inheritance, 

was young ;” and again, in allusion to her short 
comings,—* I have brought great suffering and con. 
demnation on myself therefor, But my Saviour does 
not now come to me as a condemner. 1 do not 
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